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C canne a Je 
By ANDREW 
NEMETHY 
f there was 
ever doubt 
that the 
travel agent in 
charge of mak- 
ing the book- 
ings for my life 
had a perverse 
ae sense of humor 
to.go with a bent for adventure, it 

was dispelled in late fall of 1970. 

That was when I got orders for 

Vietnam. 

Tt was not exactly what I had 
sought — though in hindsight, I sup- 
-pose I was asking for it. I had put in 
for orders to spend my last year in 
the U.S. Navy cruising the Orient as 
part the Navy’s huge sealift opera- 
tion that was supplying bases 
(called MSTS). A fellow officer from 
my ship, the destroyer USS 
Hawkins (DD-873), had become the 
head of the small military detach- 
ment on a big civilian transport 
Ship. His letters to me were a Siren 
song of one exotic port-of-call after 
another: Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Singapore. He spent his 
days looking at endless Asian sun- 
rises and sunsets, writing poetry 
(mostly bad), which he sent me, a 
fellow English major, 

That was music to my ears. I had 
joined the Navy to see the world 
(and to grow up) but had seen only 
random bits of the Atlantic coast, 
and was desperate to get out of 
Norfolk, Va. — a honky-tonk, asphalt 
town that sailors aptly called the 
armpit of the nation, where my ship 
had been transferred after 18 
months in wonderful Newport, R.I. 

As a lieutenant j.g., reassignment 
was possible after the first two 
years of my three-year commitment 
after officer candidate school. So I 
asked for an MSTS transfer. I got it, 
all right: MSTS Vietnam. 

I can still recall first scanning my 
orders in the officers’ wardroom, the 
ship’s burly amiable captain laugh- 
ing at my orders and my folly, since 
I could have stayed at my cushy, 
though boring, job as damage con- 

~trol officer. ; 

Perhaps he was also laughing at 
my ignorance in not knowing the 
sealift command had posts in 
Vietnam. 





supplied the troops. 


patrol base over to the Vietnamese, 
it was stormed — not by the Viet 
Cong, but by South Vietnamese sol- 
diers. Everything was pilfered, the 
equipment, the desks, the doors, 
even light bulbs and hinges and 
nails. I couldn’t blame these dirt- 
poor people, who had their noses 
rubbed in massive streams of sup- 
plies of materiel and opulent PX’s. 
Knowing their corrupt brass would 
take what they could get, they took 
what they could get, down to the 
lowest soldier. 

. After that farce in the middle of 
my tour, I knew the war was lost. 

I knew, too, that American GI’s 
were leaving behind a whole gener- 
ation of half-American children, 
later known as Amerasians. I won- 
dered if they 
would face dis- 
crimination. I 
often wondered, 
too, if one of them 
might be mine. 

I saw our dis- 
comfiting, inad- 
vertent and uned- 
ucated cultural 
imperialism, The 
young soldiers and 
career enlisted 
men I met consid- 
ered all 
Vietnamese stupid 
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Andrew Nemethy served in the Na 


In indelible images 
that are as fresh 
today as if they hap- 
pened yesterday, I 
witnessed the futility 
of what we were 
doing, the high cost, 





conditioned splendor in a civilian 
compound that had its own bar and 
pool tables, striptease shows, maids 
and maintenance crew. Their names 
and faces are with me still. “Big 
John,” the cold Swedish mercenary 
who ran tugboats for me until he 
went off to make more money wag- 
ing war for the CIA in Cambodia. 
Captain Van DerHoek, the jowly, las- 
civious Dutch tugboat captain whose 
bridge always had three or four 
Vietnamese women running around 
in negligees, ready to appease his 
desires. Arnie, the high-stakes pool 
and poker player from Texas, whose 
hard, cool squinty eyes measured 
you in a long weathered face right 
out of a John Wayne western. 
Escaping bad marriages and bad 
debts and bad 
life decisions, 
or just looking 
for adventure, 
they were a 
volatile, pun- 
gent mix of 
scum and salt 
of the earth. 
Above the law, 
neither under 
“U.S. mintary or 
Vietnamese 
jurisdiction, 
they lived high 
on the hog, and 


eae E nee survival hopeless “gooks.” and the decei ving it backed it up 

se that put me in the best Never mind that ° with fists and 
shape of my life, I landed at their culture was in volved of the folks guns I saw 
Saigon’s airport on March 20,1970, thousands of years bh $1 000 banda 
staggered by 21 hours on a cramped _ older than ours. To ack home. in poker games 


Boeing 707 and the steamy tropical 
heat coming through the door. 
Stepping off the ramp into a blind- 
ing mid-day sun, I walked irrevoca- 
bly from the sheltered life I had 
known and crossed over an invisible 
boundary that changed the entire 
geography of my future. 

My assignment turned out to be 
officer-in-charge of a small Navy 
shore detachment in Vung Tau, a 
fairly secure, rundown former 
French beach resort also known as 
Cap Saint Jacques, located on the 
ocean 80 miles south of Saigon at 
the mouth of the river up to Saigon. 
The most frequent risk there was 
not getting shot but getting the 
“clap,” slang for gonorrhea, 


Americans raised 
on malls and crea- 
ture comforts and 
the American way and wartime 
heroics, the Vietnamese way of 
being and thinking and fighting was 
hopelessly backward. Even I mar- 
veled at the cultural divide, at how 
Vietnamese wouldn’t sit on a toilet 
seat but would squat on it, at how a 
goodbye wave meant “come here” for 
the Vietnamese, or at the way 
Vietnamese men walked holding 
hands in an unabashed show of 
friendship. 

But nothing left its imprint more 
than the odd military niche I found 
myself in: Supervising some of the 
50,000 civilians hired by the U.S. to 
But while I wasn’t on the front replace troops brought home under 
lines of jungle battle, I had a front political pressure. My job was over- 
seat on the Kafkaesque, eye-opening seeing a civilian tugboat operation 
behind-the-scenes world ofrunning delivering barges of gravel to the 
and supplying the war. In indelible Mekong Delta for pacification roads, 
images that are as fresh today asif _ the civilian-run military port of 
they happened yesterday, I wit- Vung Tau, and the shipping lane up 
nessed the futility of what we were _ to Saigon. That was the official line. 
doing, the high cost, and the deceiv- Mostly, when I wasn’t avoiding 
ing it involved of the folks back ennui by voraciously reading books, 
home. I was dispatcher, babysitter, bail 

There was the time, for example, bondsman and astounded onlooker 
that a base north of me was on the rambunctious, licentious, 

Vietnamized,” in President Nixon’s hard-drinking, hard-working crew of 
and Henry Kissinger’s highly touted U.S. and foreign roustabouts and 
effort to have the Vietnamese take riffraff and stevedores who had 
over the war effort. The day after come to Vietnam to make big money. 
the U.S. turned the small river I lived with them in (relative) air- 
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eight-ball 
games in bil- 
liards for hun- 
dreds of bucks. Each day I awoke in 
my own private movie, half Fellini 
and half M.A.S.H; and lived a real- 
life fiction novel, half Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness and half Catch 
22. I saw that even among the most 
debauched and derelict, there were 
unspoken codes of honor, acts of 
kindness and courage. Here, any 
easy moral certainties slithered 
away and vanished like the poiso- 
nous snakes glimpsed around our 
compound. 

All this was enlivened by an occa- 
sional rocket or sapper attack, pro- 
viding enough of a whiff of danger 
so that you didn’t forget where you 
were. I came to view Vietnam fatal 
istically, as a celestial roulette 
wheel where the odds of dying were 
éver changing depending on where 
you were and what you were doing 
If your number was up, it was up. 
Where I slept, the head officers’ 
trailer, had taken a direct rocket 
hit, killing a previous officer at 
night (and the Vietnamese whore he 
was shacked up with). I figured 
lightning and rockets never strike 
twice in the same place, so I felt 
pretty secure. I survived two rocket 
attacks and two sapper attacks, the 
last a surreal night explosion that 
destroyed a tugboat and minutes 
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vy during Vietnam. He ran a small shore detachment that —pemilitarized Zone. What I knew 


later segued into a comedic food 
fight between Thai and Filipino 
boat crews, who jumped into the 
water to compete for a monstrous 
catfish that floated to the surface, 
stunned from the explosion. 

On Jan. 28, 1971, after 10 
months, my military tour ended — 
but not my adventures. Lured by 
the high pay and a future journal- 
ist’s (or fool’s) adventurous curiosity, 
I jumped headfirst into the murky 
life of a tugboater, taking an in- 
country discharge with plans to 
travel around the world with all the 
money I made. 

It was three months of fascinat- 
ing hell, sweating away pounds in a 
sweltering engine room, amidst 
drunkenness and debauchery and 
ocean calm and dangerous rivers in 
the Mekong Delta and the sonorous 
thrum of six massive diesels. It was 
a life I could not have imagined. By 
April, I had had enough, and left 
Vietnam for good. Months later, on 
the glorious Greek isle of Rhodes, 
madly in love with a Dutch girl and 
living the Zorba life, I had an 
epiphany by the azure ocean: I 
would become a journalist, a teller 
ol iaies and the truth, it was where 
Vietnam had led me, after seeing all 
the disparity between what the U.S. 
government was saying and what I 
saw. Then again, maybe it was the 
ubiquitous Turkish hashish or the 
fabulous cheap wine. 

I finally, reluctantly, arrived back 
in the U.S. in Boston after six 
months abroad, in September of 
1971. Call it decompression, call it 
being at loose ends, after all I had 
seen and experienced. I was a foot 
being squeezed into a shoe that had 
grown too small. A friend’s spur-of- 
the-moment suggestion to become a 
ski bum lead to a trip to Vermont, 
and that was how, in December of 
1971, I ended up behind the front 
desk at Trapp Family Lodge in 
Stowe, and fell in love with the 
Green Mountains. 

A year later, I entered Columbia 
University to get my master’s in 
journalism, where my thesis was 
the story of the civilian effort in the 
war. In 1974, I was hired by the 
Times Argus, a cub reporter who 
had seen an eyeful of the world but 
had never seen a Barre City Council 
meeting. 

I don’t think much about Vietnam 
today, but it’s where my life’s work 
began and sank roots, where I first 
wrestled with life and death, saw 
the cloudy complexities of evil and 
morality and the unimaginable 
variety of humankind. I also 
learned the simple joy of coming 
home with all your body parts. 

I figure that makes me one of the 
lucky ones. 


Andrew Nemethy is a freelance 
writer in Adamant and a former 
reporter and editor for the Times 
Argus. 
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By VINCE FEENEY 
There would be a few 
quick explosions as 
Claymores detonated, 
then sharp orders in 
Vietnamese, and then 
the rustle of bushes as 
North Vietnamese 
soldiers detoured into 
the deep jungle. 


knew existed from March 5, 
1969, to March 5, 1970. I don’t know 


prior to the Tet Offensive in 1968, or 
after the South Vietnamese army 
began to replace departing 
American forces in 1970. They were 
different Vietnams. I had no direct 
experience of the fall of South 
Vietnam in 1975: Like other 
Americans I watched on TV (from 
my Bennington apartment) as heli- 
copters lifted the last Americans 
and a few lucky South Vietnamese 
off a rooftop in Saigon. 

Even during the time I was there, 
I didn’t know the whole country, only 
a few bits and pieces of steaming 
jungle in III Corps — a swath of land 
which ran from the Cambodian bor- 
der to the South China Sea and 
included Saigon and the huge mili- 
tary complexes at Bien Hoa and 
Long Binh: Even within III Corps I 
spent most of my time in the area 
northwest of Saigon along the 
Cambodian border. The Mekong 
Delta was a place I only heard about, 
as were the Central Highlands, the 
old Imperial City of Hue, and the 


ambushes day and night, I got luc 
Back at battalion headquarters th4 
unit supply sergeant had been 
wounded in a mortar attack; they 
needed someone to fill-in quickly. 
commanding officer recommended 
me for the job, probably because I 
was one of the few college graduatt 
in the battalion. My education 
finally paid off. 

The remaining eight months of 1 
tour I was stationed at our battaliq 
headquarters near the town of Qui 
Loi, about 30 miles from the borde 
with Cambodia. Quan Loi was an ¢ 
French rubber tree plantation and 
one could still see the remains of 
what must have once been an opu 
lent colonial lifestyle: There was a 
large mansion, which once housed 
the plantation’s French owners, a 
nearby, an Olympic-size swimmin 
pool. For miles and miles, all one 
could see were rows upon rows of 
rubber trees. 

At battalion I was in charge of t 
supply section, making sure our 
had enough clothing, weapons and 
vehicles. Compared to being in tha 
jungle, this was a picnic. I had thr 
hot meals a day, slept in a cot, and 
could even take a hot shower with 
water heated in a 55-gallon drum, 
The only difficult job at Quan Loi 
was doing guard duty on the perir 
ter — or green line — at night. Eve 
enlisted man on the base, and the 
must have been a few hundred of 
drew guard duty about every thir 
night. This consisted of staying uy 
half the night atop one of the 

bunkers that ringed the base. Wit 
our night-vision telescopes, we co 
see pretty clearly in the dark, and 
an attack was suspected a constar 
stream of illuminated mortar rouy 


Cambodia. We worked this way. kept the night sky as bright as dal 
Helicopters brought Echo Company Even though we were periodic 
trom our base camp to anopen site ~~ “mortared at Quan Loi and we 
near a trail suspected of being used turned back one serious night att; 
by the NVA. There we would set up by an NVA regiment, once I was s 
an ambush by stringing a series of tioned there, I was pretty sure I 
Claymore. mines along the trail: going to make it home safely -a 
Claymores were not buried in the feeling I never had while out in t 
ground like conventional mines but jungle. 
sat on short legs above ground, and, 
when ignited by a hand-held charger, 
they sprayed dozens of small pellets 
to the front — a virtual wall of flying 
shrapnel. 
If nothing happened that night, 
then the next day we might “hump” 
to another site on the trail 1,000 
meters away and set up another 
ambush. Generally our days were 
uneventful, as the NVA only moved 
at night. In the relative safety of day- 
light, we would sit around and heat 
up C-rations, write letters home and 
generally complain about our situa- 
tion. One constant activity was 
checking our body for small leeches 
that clung to us in the dampness of 
the jungle, or applying medicine to 
the rashes that. continually broke out 
on our skin. 
Most nights were also uneventful 
— and most of us liked it that way — 
but every now and then an NVA unit 
walked into our ambush site. There 
would be a few quick explosions as 
Claymores were detonated, then 
some sharp orders in Vietnamese, 
and then the rustle of bushes as the 
NVA detoured off the trail into the 
deep jungle. With the first light in 
the morning, a squad of our men 
would canvass the area, determine if 
any NVA had been killed, often find- 
ing wounded NVA soldiers who had 
been abandoned during the night. 
These our medics would patch up 
and put on the first helicopter back 
to our base camp. 
After four months of setting up 


were jungles, numerous rubber tree 
plantations, and the occasional dirt 
road cutting through the landscape. 

My view of Vietnam was further 
influenced by my duties there. For 
four months I served as a light 
weapons infantryman — a “grunt” in 
the lingo of the day — with Echo 
Company, 1st Battalion, 7th Cavalry, 
1st Cavalry Division. The 1st Cav 
was the classic Vietnam fighting 
unit, as it was one of the first Army 
units to incorporate helicopters into 
its tactics. Possibly no memory of 
those years for me is as pervasive as 
the constant, thump, thump, thump, 
of the rotating blades of a Huey heli- 
copter. We called them “slicks” for the 
tubular runners on which they 
landed. Slicks were everywhere. 
They delivered us into the jungle, 
and they were our link to base camp, 
bringing food, water, mail, and 
ammunition. They also “extracted” us 
from the jungle when our mission 
was over. 

Echo Company’s mission, like the 
other four “line” companies in the 
battalion, was to stop the North 
Vietnamese Army’s (NVA) infiltra- 
tion into South Vietnam from 


O00 


In March 1970, not only was m 
tour in Vietnam over, but so was J 
two-year Army commitment; whe 
returned to California on March § 
was discharged from the military, 
civilian once again. But it was an 
odd time for me. One of the stron} 
impressions I have from that tim 
was of being in a war zone one d 
and 24 hours later non-chalantly 
walking down San Francisco's 
Market Street and looking at peo 
oblivious to what was happening 
Vietnam. I wanted to shout “Hey, 
don’t you know there’s a war gol 
on, and your sons, husbands and 
neighbors are living and dying i 
Vietnam?” I couldn’t believe life 
could be so normal in the United 
States, and so unreal in Vietnam 
I felt another odd sensation a f 
weeks later when I returned to 
Vermont and spent some time hi 
on the Long Trail near Mount 
Mansfield. What felt odd was tha 
was in a forest, which in some w4 
resembled the jungle: it was qui 
remote, and damp. But I had no 
16. For the flash of a moment I f¢ 
vulnerable, until I quickly realizq 
that no one was going to shoot a 
me. Vietnam was thousands of 
away and I was home. 


Vince Feeney is a history instr 
at the University of Vermont, whd 
sometimes writes for Seven Days 
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In combat or on campus, war touched a generation 


Vietnam? 
it don’t mean nothin’ 


By DENNIS 


JENSEN 
Staff Writer 
ment that honors 
the local men who 
served in the 
Vietnam War. While 
I have never seen 


am told that it is 
memorials go. 
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} be Today, 25 se sab 
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a ides ete hee. ees 4 distant memory to 
seestaiane cans and a mere page of his- 
en" tiadiew pr ea, Sad seneration. But for 
ca 8: ren eer eiiee men and women 
Fig petra Aer e, the war is much more 
o aa ee ora history lesson. The 
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a certainly changed my life 
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‘te prethineces coe ,a factory worker who 
- ih alg le bottom fifth of my high 
a ass and, as a member of the : 
lite class, I was sf ye 
meat for the machine 
Sadly, that salient ' 
ape factis often overlooked 
in studies about the 
a- war. During the war’s 
earliest and bloodiest 
: years, before the lot- 
a’s tery draft, this was a 
class war, fought 
largely by poor white 
black and Hispanic - 
young Americans. 
oe That was especially 
_ true of the combat 


units. My outfit, a bat- 

tery of airborne 

artillery, consisted of 
more than 40 percent 
minorities. 

I believe that the 
war endured for so 
long because of the 
class of men who 
fought and died there. 
How long would the 
war have lasted if rich 
kids, senators’ sons 

and college kids were 
dying instead of poor 
whites, ghetto blacks 
and boys from the bar- 
rio? 

Anyway, I was 
drafted in 1966 and at 
that time, it meant 
your chances of going 
to Vietnam were high. 


Join the paratroopers Vietnam 


1h Wha Lea Wee owing ai 


there is a monu- 


In country: Dennis Jenser 
Brigade of the 


and you were practically there. 

I didn’t care. It wasn’t that I wanted to 
go to "Nam. But the paratroopers dangled 
$55 more in front of me and that was big 
money back then, almost double my 
monthly pay. 


Chey shipped us over a week bef 
Gas 


Tore 
e While cidn’t bring high marks home 
ae scheol, I was no dummy either. I had 
8 reet smarts, could size things up 
quickly and knew, only days after arriv- 


ine Gn comnts at Vi 
ne in country, that Vietnam was not the 
place for me. 


2PEr 


Like so many other soldiers, all I 


wanted was to do my time and get home 
in one piece. 

My unit, a part of the Second Brigade 
of the 101ist Airborne Division 


few weeks at the sprawling pela a 

v sprawling and relatively 
safe base camp at Cu Chi, not far from _ 
Saigon. Then the word came down. Only 
days before the Tet Offensive, we were _ 

- lipped way north, to Quang Tri 
rovince, where we would set up camp at 
a remote fire base. 

I hings changed drast ically after we 
shipped out. While the enemy suffered 
enormous casualties as a result of the Tet 
Offensive, they proved that Americans 
were vulnerable anywhere in Vietnam. 
even at the American Embassy in Saigon 
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“It don’t mean nothin’.” 

From December 1967 to October 1968 
my tour of duty, this was the most oft- 
repeated phrase you would hear from sol- 
diers in "Nam. 

Whenever something bad happened, 
when the mail arrived and there was 
nothing for you, when the rockets and 
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2 served in the Second 


1O01st Airborne Division in 


mortars came in, when LZ Pinky was 
overrun by the enemy, you’d hear those 
words: 

“It don’t mean nothin’.” We liked to 
think of ourselves as tough. And we 


thought those words made Us sun 


tough. 

W4oat we didn’t kmow then, of course, 
was “It don’t mean nothin” tranlates into 
“it means something.” For the men who 
never came home, for the walking 
wounded and for the soldiers who can 
never forget, the war, of course, meant 
everything. 

When I came home, I promised myself 
that for the rest of my life, I would wel- 
come each new day as if it were a gift —a 
gift to be alive. 

LCE 


It was a mellow night, or it should have 
been. Somewhere in the background, 
beyond the smoke and the beer and the 
dim lights and the pretty college girls, I 
heard. for the first time, the strange, 
magical sound of the Beatles’ “Set. 
Pepper’s Lonely Heart’s Club Band.” 

I should have been lost in the evening, 
and almost was. I was at.a college party 
only weeks after my return home. There 
was plenty of alcohol and joints were 
being passed around. 

But early in the evening, as college stu- 
dents laughed and drank and made 
merry, I found myself thinking of my 
Vietnam buddies, still over there. 

How could it be that I was having fun 
while, halfway around the world, 
American soldiers were still dying? It was 
guilt, of course; what the shrinks call sur- 
vivor’s guilt. 

I still dream of Vietnam, though not as 




















Their stories 


In this collection of essays, ee 
-monters recall their experiences. 
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@ Vince Feeney recalls spending 
four months setting up night-time 
booby traps. 

@ Andrew Nemethy had a front- 
row seat on the Kafkaesque world of 

i { 

supplying the war effort. - 

> Jeff Danziger earned a heuer 
commission because he Sakae . 
Vietnamese, not because he was the 
best soldier. 

@ Fred Stetson, a helicopter pilot, 
has found reasons to be grateful for 
his term in Vietnam. : a 

@ Dirk Van Susteren witnessed 
the violence of the protest movement 

at the University of Wisconsin. 
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often anymore, and the dream 
always the same: I am sent to my oe 
for a second tour. l am filled with fear 
outrage. 

The fear comes 
that I will not survive a sec 
duty. Yet I am outraged by the 

' ; 7 > 7 2a Cor 
there are still millions of men my ag¢ 
who never had to go. 


from the know ledge 
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But everything didn’t turn out badly. 


(See Nothin', Page 5) 


a Ma gece le 
Who could see targets from miles offshore? 


By STEVEN J. 
WALLACH 
his is the 
truth about 
my Vietnam 
experience as well 
as I can remember 
it. 

I say that right off 
because it all hap- 
pened more than 30 
years ago, and besides, no one I know can 
help with (confirm, dispute or clarify) any 
of these recollections, never mind the 
details of actual events. 

They seem so ordinary, so out of tune 
with the passion and action that marked 
those days. I'd have thought that at the 
very least the names of my mates (Navy 
talk) would be etched in memory, and I’m 
sure I assumed at the time that every 
adventure and incident of my Navy 
career would be clear and precise. 

What the hell, for instance, was the 
name of that town in Thailand where we 
lost two days eating? Why were we in 
Thailand anyway? 

But no. Nothing is clear, nothing cer- 
tain about my naval experience in the 
Vietnam era except my dates of service: 
July 25, 1965, to July 25, 1967; 


charge, third class gunner’s mate. The 








my service 
number, 915-21-60; and my rating at dis- 


ted on details like those, and 
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A girl screams as she kneels over the body of student Jeffrey Miller at 
National Guardsmen fired into a crowd of demonstrators. Three other stud 
shooting led to intensified protests that helped end the war. 
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Kent State University on May 4, 1970, when 
ents were killed as well, and nine injured. The 


War at home: tear gas, Marxism and bombings 


By DIRK VAN 
SUSTEREN 


n 1969, as 
the war 
raged in 


Vietnam from 
the Mekong 
Delta to the 
DMZ, a strug- 
gle of a differ- 
ent sort was 
under way from Columbia 
University to Berkeley. 

The anti-war movement was in 
full boom, and students at cam- 
puses across the country were 
marching, and throwing rocks and 
handing out leaflets in an effort to 
end the war. 

I was at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison in the 1960s, a 





finally decided to protest. I took the 
big step with a march to the capitol, 
about a mile from campus. Along 
the way back, some protesters 
picked up the pace and smashed 
store windows and damaged cars. 
The merchants, of course, weren’t 
responsible, but many of us, even 
those who chose not to be destruc- 
tive, had come to a cold conclusion 
that violence to property might help 
get the government’s attention. 
After all, smashing things was a 
time-honored American tradition — 
from the Tea Party in Boston to the 
draft riots of the Civil War to 1930s 
labor unrest. Yet, when it came to 
violence, I could witness and ratio- 
nalize it, but not bring myself to 
inflict it. 

With a nod to fashion, I grew my 


big school witl’35,000 students om a “Naiy longer and sported the domes- 


tree-lined campus on the shores of 
Lake Mendota. In my early college 
years, the elm trees and the stone 
and brick buildings offered shade 
and refuge for study; later, they also 
served as 
shields from 
National 
Guardsmen and 





With a nod to fash- 


tic uniform of the day: faded T- 
shirts, ragged blue jeans, sandals in 
summer, work boots in winter. 
Marx, Mao, Che and Cleaver were 
read widely. I entered the university 
“a young 
Republican and 
left mourning 
the death of 


as sites for j . Robert 
political teach- ion, I grew my hair Kennedy. 
ins, 

Some ofthe longer and sported gaa 


country’s most 
violent student 


the domestic uniform 


Memories of 


demonstrations : events, some 
occurred at of the day . te aded T- small, some big, 
Madison, a ° are vivid: 
school witha Shirts, ragged blue @ The teach- 
long tradition of jf ’ ins in smoky 
radicalism and Jeans, sandals m classrooms, 


pacifism that 
included anti- 
war movements 
before the two 
world wars. In 
the late 1960s, 
hundreds of stu- 
dents were injured and arrested 
during violent protests. In August 
1970, Sterling Hall, the six-story 
building that housed the Army 
Math Research Center, a 
Department of Defense program, 
was bombed and a young graduate 
student in physics, who had a wife 
and three children, was killed. 
Twenty-six other buildings were 
damaged in the blast. 


in winter. 
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I came to the school in the fall of 
1964, a privileged teenager with all 
the advantages of a middle-class 
upbringing. Like many students 
from my conservative hometown, I 
considered myself a Barry 
Goldwater Republican and actually 
heard him deliver a campaign 
speech on the steps of the state’s 
capitol. I left Madison, like many 
students of my generation, pro- 
foundly affected by the war and 
skeptical, if not cynical, about the 
government and American foreign 
policy. 

In the fall of 1966, after initially 
receiving a draft notice, I was given 
a medical deferment as the result of 
an old sports injury. The new draft 
classification arrived at my family’s 
home just before my 19th birthday, 
and my mother — no supporter of 
the war — wrapped it in aluminum 
foil and placed it between layers in 
a birthday cake. If I was to suffer 
angst and alienation like many in 
my generation, I certainly couldn’t 
blame my parents. 

Yet the war was always there. 
Safe at home or stationed overseas, 
members of our generation were 
defined by it. I recall the day, after 
months of soul-searching, that I 


summer, work boots 





where impas- 
sioned, often 
boisterous, stu- 
dents debated 
global politics, 
French- 
Indochinese 
history and the origins of U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam. 

@ The whoops for joy around a TV 
set when President Lyndon Johnson 
surprised the nation by casually 
announcing at the end of a speech 
that he would not seek re-election. 
Many of‘us mistakenly believed his 
departure would speed the war’s 
end. 

@ The popularity of the history 
department in this time of confu- 
sion and searching. The most inter- 
esting class was taught by Harvey 
Goldberg, who incongruously 
dressed exquisitely as he delivered 
a Marxist slant on history to hun- 
dreds of us scruffy students and an 
occasional dog or two. 

In his undergraduate courses, 
Goldberg offered as much narrative 
as theory, and so we were trans- 
ported back to the streets of Paris 
during the French Revolution and 
onto the ramparts during the 
European rebellions of 1848. We 
were exhorted to “exercise our his- 
toric imaginations” and, by exten- 
sion, to be aware of modern-day rev- 
olutionary possibilities. 

@ The arrest of hundreds of stu- 
dents at the Commerce Building, 
when Dow Chemical Corp., maker 
of napalm, came to recruit students. 
The protesters, cornered in a hall- 
way during a sit-in, were beaten 
bloody about the face and shoulders 
and carted to jail —- a public rela- 
tions disaster for the university 
because it further radicalized the 
campus. Of course, the cops over the 
months had endured spit and excre- 
ment and the vilest of verbal 
insults. 

@ The sense of hopelessness in 
June 1968 when we learned that 
Kennedy, who opposed the war, was 


~ ve djust 


shot dead outside a hotel banquet 
room as he was celebrating his pri- 
mary victory in California. 


ood 
Gary Bandor, one of my room- 


mates, who came from a small town 
in northern Wisconsin, was one of 


sthose drafted out of college. For 


some odd reason, perhaps a family 
emergency, he was allowed home for 
a rest-and-relaxation stint midway 
through his Vietnam hitch. 

Tough but frank, he confided over 
a beer one afternoon just how 
frightened he had been on his first 
day in Vietnam. Alone in a Quonset 
hut, he had just showered when he 
got his first taste of incoming 
artillery. “There I was buck naked 


grabbed my helmet and 
dove under a table and shook,” he 
recounted. As an afterthought, he 
added: “You have no idea how 
unreal this is being in Madison.” 

It was absurd. In a few days he 
would be flying back to Vietnam. 
What kind of war was this where a 
kind-hearted 19-year-old would be 
shooting at Viet Cong one day, then 
sitting in a bar in the States with a 
college buddy the next, and then 
back to the jungle? 

Though not big, Bandor had come 
to the university on a football schol- 
arship and had been in competition 
for a starting position when he got 
into academic trouble largely 
because of the demands of football. 

He had started skipping prac- 
tices, and I remember him ignoring 
calls from the coach. “Tell him I’m . 
sick,” Bandor would say when the 
phone rang. He knew he was going 
to Vietnam and probably figured 
why endure a drill sergeant on the 
football field when he would soon 
have to face the real thing. 

Just a few years ago, I found 
some old letters in a desk at home 
that he had sent while in Vietnam. 
His notes were simple. “How is it 
going? Are you still going with 
Nora? Say hello to (various friends) 
.... Hope to be out of this hell-hole 
soon.” Bandor never revealed self- 
pity or jealousy over the fact he was 
there and I escaped. Just a determi- 
nation to survive with body parts 
intact. 

Bandor did survive Vietnam. But 
not Oklahoma. He was killed in a 
jeep rollover on an Army base there 
a week after his return. I once 
searched for his name on the 
Vietnam War Memorial in 
Washington D.C. It wasn’t there, of 
course, but it should have been. 
Vietnam, Oklahoma: It was the 
same war. 
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The us-against-the-establishment 
mentality was pervasive. In 1969, 
the campus just dripped pessimism 
and anger. Students against the 
war. Against the corporations. 
Against racism. Against middle- 
class values. Against Democrats 
and Republicans. The campus at 
Madison and a few other places — 
such as San Francisco, Berkeley, 
Cambridge, Ann Arbor, New York 
City — seemed like cultural island- 
oases. The rest of the world looked) 
nuts, but we were becoming nuts. 
The university campus still teemed 
with intellectual probing and fer- 
ment but also, increasingly, it 
swirled with political intolerance 
from left and right, street theater, 
drugs, lawlessness and blather. 

In 1969, the campus was beset 
with strikes. The liberal arts school 
was shut down for weeks at a time 


as students and professors and staff 
and campus hangers-on took to the 
streets. I recall riding back from the 
student union on a bicycle about 11 
one night, when a city cop with a 
gas mask, who had probably been 
up for 48 hours, emerged crazily 
from the darkened street and fired 
a tear gas gun at me. “You stupid 
jerk,” I yelled as I raced away on my 
10-speed, the canister spinning and 
hissing just a few feet overhead. 
“There’s an intelligent use of $25,” I 
remember thinking of the wasted 
canister. 

The war on campus grew even 
more intense. Police received 
reports that students were arming 
in the student ghetto on Mifflin 
Street; black students, angered by 
racism, called a strike that brought 


=-th the National Guard; burning 


Dumpsters and tires were a com- 
mon scene in the streets, and the 
Army recruitment center was regu- 
larly warned of bombings. 

Eventually, it subsided. When the 
violence at home became murder- 
ous, it subsided. 

In May 1970, four students were 
shot to death by National 
Guardsmen at Kent State. And then 
three months later, the Army Math 
Research Center was bombed, a 
blast felt 20 miles away. It was also 
felt in Washington, D.C., where 
insurrection was putting more pres- 
sure on President Nixon to end the 
war. 
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After college and a year of travel 
I took a job at my hometown news- 
paper about 100 miles north of 
Madison. Journalism seemed the 
perfect compromise: I could witness 
public events and be paid to be 
skeptical. I also liked writing. And ' 
most important, the reporter’s job — 
being an observer — offered the illu- 
sion that in working I wasn’t being 
subsumed by the establishment. I 
wrote local reaction stories when 
Nixon made diplomatic overtures to 
China and when burglars broke 
into the Watergate. And I was sent 
back to Madison to cover the riot 
that occurred when students and 
street people were denied a permit 
for a parade and dance on Mifflin 
Street. First Amendment rights 
notwithstanding, these rock throw- 
ers were now looking extremely 
juvenile. 

The student movement, in fact, 
was taking its last gasps, and so, 
mercifully, was U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam. 

Then Vermont beckoned. 

Horace Greeley, who had once 
lived in Vermont, advised young 
men to go west, but I went east on 
the Great Lakes — largely because I 
found, for $1,000, an old, wooden, 
occasionally leaky sailboat that 
could serve as my transportation. 

At the time, the back-to-the-land 
movement was drawing thousands 
of young people to Vermont. They 
were inspired by the writings of 
Helen and Scott Nearing, the Whole 
Earth Catalog, the hippie culture 
and the state’s reputation for toler- 
ance and cheap land. Communes 
cropped up everywhere. 

Vermont, the island-oasis. A place 
for the Vietnam generation. 

They hitched rides and came in 
psychedelically painted VW bugs 
and buses. As part of that wave, I 
was, quite possibly, the only one to 
arrive on an actual wave. 


Dirk Van Susteren is editor of the 
Sunday Rutland Herald and Times 
Argus. 
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To Vietnam, 
in gratitude 


By FRED 
STETSON 

hen I think 

back on my 

year in 
Vietnam, I have much 
to be grateful for. To 
begin with, I am grate- 
ful to Middlebury 
College. As a student 
at this liberal arts 
school, I met faculty and students who 
looked at life with thoughtful, probing 
minds. Together, though I didn’t know it at 
the time, they gave me the means to ques- 
tion our involvement in Southeast Asia and 
to develop a life-long interest in the fragile, 
yet resilient country known as Vietnam. 
" In the year I graduated, 1965, 
Middlebury was not a hot-bed of anti-war 
activism. Thursday afternoons, an athletic 
field was covered, not with war protesters 
or soccer or football players, but green-uni- 
formed young men, some of us with less- 
than exemplary haircuts, carrying military 
rifles, and marching about or standing with 
varying degrees of steadiness and preci- 
sion 

We all faced the draft and the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps (ROTC) staff con- 
vinced many of us that we would do well to 
enter the Army and serve two or three 
years as officers. (A year later, 30 of us 
would be assigned to Vietnam). Between 
our junior and senior year, we spent a long 
hot summer at Fort Devens in 
Massachusetts, where, coincidentally, well- 
prepared Norwich University cadets helped 
us through basic training. 

For years, I’ve wanted to track down one 
Norwich student in particular, Chuck 
White. He helped me disassemble, clean 
and reassemble my rifle, he taught me how 
to make a bed with square corners and a 
blanket so tight you could bounce a quarter 
on it. Unfortunately, Chuck did not save me 
from myself, at least not the morning I ran 
out to formation with a dab of shaving 
cream behind my ear. I can still see the 
look of utter disgust on my sergeant’s 
ruddy Irish face. I think his derisive words 
were, before ordering me back to the bar- 
racks, “Beautiful; Stetson, beautiful.” 

While parts of Fort Devens I enjoyed 
the long marches, the 
physical conditioning, 
the camaraderie with 
young men like Chuck 
White — the part I liked 
best was leaving. At the 
end of the summer, my 
beloved mother pinned 





on my gold second lieu- 
tenant’s “butter bars,” I 
smiled and gave my 
father a snappy salute, 
and then returned to 
nome in 
Massachusetts. I found 
little joy in military 
ways, though I laughed 
at the Army’s fotbles, 
like the day an artillery 
crew put in more than 
twice the charge 


tor its canon 


meant 
and sent a 
round screaming off the 
post and into a barn in 
nearby Lancaster, 

Mass. The crew became 
vn as the “Lancaster Lanyards.” 
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After a year of officer training, airborne 
school and helicopter school, I arrived in 
Vietnam where incidents like these were 
no longer funny. When I sit down to write 
ibout those days, many, many memories 





Was there anything 
just about my pres- 
ence, my country’s 
presence, in 
Vietnam? Where 
would we be today if 
we had “won?” 
Would our sons and 
daughters, as they are 
in Korea and Bosnia, 
be peacekeepers? 





Fred Stetson was a helicopter pilot in Vietnam. A friend took this photo of members of their company in fli ght. 


flood back, and I’m hard pressed to decide 
which really hold meaning, which best 
illustrates a 23-year-old helicopter pilot’s 
experience in Vietnam. The answer, of 
course, is that no single incident speaks for 
my tour. Nor, I would 
like to emphasize, does 
it speak for anyone 
else. 

One of my intense 
dislikes, I’ve discov- 
ered, are those who 
speak for others. For 
me, Elaine Henrici 
McKay, the former wife 
of one of my 
Middlebury classmates 
who served in Vietnam, 
had a far more inter- 
esting perspective on 
Vietnam than did, say, 
Lyndon Johnson, 
Richard Nixon, Henry 
Kissinger, Robert 
McNamara or William 
Westmoreland. The 
pain of girlfriends, 
wives, sisters and 
mothers who lived 
through Vietnam is one 
of the all-time, little- 
appreciated, under-reported stories of this 
era. 

That said, I have a few memories, some 
bizarre, some poignant. 

Soon after arriving at my assigned air- 
field in Vinh Long, a provincial capital in 
the Mekong Delta, about 60 miles south- 
west of Saigon, I witnessed a bizarre inci- 
dent. A warrant officer, perhaps 18 or 20 





years old, was climbing a metal-roofed 
Quonset hut, armed with a .45 caliber pis- 
tol. He wore nothing but his white under- 
wear. He was drunk. What was he doing on 
that slippery, curving roof? He was trying 
unsuccessfully to shoot a stray cat. 

Then there was the night we received a 
report of a young girl seriously wounded in 
a Viet Cong attack on her village. At the 
time, I was a green, inexperienced co-pilot 
of a UH-1 helicopter, but my aircraft com- 
mander, Lt. Dave Alexander from North 
Dakota, did an outstanding job of finding 
that village, landing the aircraft and trans- 
porting the girl to a hospital in Saigon. A 
Special Forces radio operator helped guide 
us in. The rice paddies and mangrove 
swamps below were as dark as ink. 

I could go on, but 'T feel whipsawed by 
these images. Was there anything just 
about my presence, my country’s presence, 
in Vietnam? Where would we be today if we 
had “won?” Would our sons and daughters, 
as they are in Korea and Bosnia, be peace- 
keepers? Were the anti-war protestors 
right? Or, did they, by their radical, some- 
times violent actions, alienate Americans 
who, given the chance, might have openly 
opposed the war as well? 

Though I have deep reservations about 
the war and our country’s conduct, I never 
felt the desire to join in, throw my medals 
in the street, deface my uniform and march 
with the protesting masses in Washington. 
Instead, I returned to Vermont, quietly 
joined the Vermont Army National Guard 
and began to work as a reporter for The 
Burlington Free Press. 
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Again, I have much to be grateful for. 
What kept me alive in Vietnam and what 
kept me safe in the Vermont National 
Guard were young men who knew how to 
take care of aircraft. After a day of on-and- 
off flying — a day that in Vietnam lasted up 
to 14 hours — pilots retreated to their 
“hooches” or to makeshift bars. Meanwhile, 
our crew chiefs began their night’s work. 
Aided by flashlights, they inspected, main- 
tained and repaired our aircraft. 

The results were astonishing, I flew 
1,200 hours in Vietnam and never once had 
any serious mechanical problems with my 
UH-1 HUEY. As good as this maintenance 
was, in Vermont, at the Vermont Army 
National Guard, it was even better. 
Mechanics and crew chiefs learned a lot in 
Vietnam. We owe our lives to these men 
and, nowadays, women. 

Yet, during my 23 years of flying, and 
more recently after I retired from the 
Guard, I could never quite come to terms 
with Vietnam. I made fitful, unsuccessful 
attempts to write a book about a prisoner 
of war, Donald G. Cook. Off and on, I sent 
cards to an old Vietnamese girlfriend, who 
settled with her husband and family in 
Springfield, Mo. I read book after book 
about the country and the war, including 
the vital, little-known Tale of Kieu. I col- 
lected stacks of articles. But, instead of 
peace, I continue to see conflict. 

A few years ago, young Americans 
stormed back to Vietnam, excited about the 
rich economic prospects in this new “Asian 
tiger.” I looked on with envy. The New York 
Times Magazine identified some of these 
charming, fresh-faced “expats,” saying they 





Photo by David Eastman» 


came from such colleges as Yale, Brown 

and Middlebury. But, the other day, The 
Wall Street Journal reported that all is not 
well, expatriates are returning home, fors”*! 
eign investment in Vietnam has declined *: 
precipitously due to in-country red tape ‘ 
and other hostile conditions. i 

At times, especially when reminded of 
the country’s struggles, I feel remorseful 
about Vietnam. Why, I wonder; does this ur: 
country have such a hold on me? At 57, am 
I still just a naive kid, trying to grow up, ! 
still angry or slightly intoxicated by per- 
fume from the Paris of the Orient, Saigon? 
I’m not sure. Once, a friend told me his 
experiences with Vietnam and its beautiful 
women had echoes of a B-grade movie. Is. « 
this where I am? In the latter act, the lat 
ter’scenes of a B-grade movie? 

I can’t bear the thought. 

Well, yes I can. 

That’s because, in a sense, Vietnam has 
come to me. Almost 10 years ago, | 
befriended a Vietnamese family in 
Burlington, the Trung Mais. They are 
unfailingly kind and generous; they have 
seven lovely and delightful children. t 

And, in a gesture that mends my heart;: 
while suggesting that, after all is said and 
done, East and West can and do come 
together, they named their children, “Hie” 
Thanh, Quoc, Hoa, Hung, My and ... 
Nancy.” sakou 


ute 


Fred Stetson, a writer-photographer, 
served in Vietnam from October 1966 to 
October 1967. He was a helicopter pilot for’ 
the 175th Aviation Company, Vinh Long. He 
lives in Burlington and is married to sculp- 
tor Kate Pond. 
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‘venture and incidtofmy Ney teaunegrling among the tree ad 
nog crnaly apne oon 
“fu ad eacetonaly unpopular 
same ot tat tora ia Taland where we emer fw crew ered a hu bes 














‘Get two dayrenting? Why were wen” andjanom They handed the Inn, 
‘allan wea? the ese dts and he swenping 

‘Bot om. Nachng cea, nothing ee- Tester da te hota’ mats 
(winalout my oval expeneaeein the would pipe te ane el to deaines: 


Vietnam oraacep ny dates of service First esl wt, then the hay 
Sty, 1965 to dal 25,1967 ay serviee oda themeles: 

ime 9161-0; and my ating ae 

‘Surge ed elas gunner main The (See OFtshore, Page 6) 








Offshore 





(Cantued toa Page 1) 


Sweepers, eweepers;man your brooms. 
Caetano dow ie a 
BR Sweep dow ll wer deck adders 
nd passageways, Expy al ash wes the 
fantail Now swecpere” Su ope wld fm 
fe that plea lary delamaton after 
fine tm any arrest 

‘Toe eapunence of 

actually Rng to 
Vietnam 














‘ould never ee the enemy wr wounded per 
fons oa eker ude and fl srry fr the 
ant pruste ashe wha di and wh ed 
(atta ways 

alles ther wars o wn wher shia in 
Vietnam au what might bo deseibed ns 
“actin in the military eae, Bren te 
‘hot silos But noone feo he oi 

















adnvenevtanents We'd whack away in Bree nyinthe ar 





‘nfraned on iby th 


Noveburewcrstewet perfect safety at people they sitoa't anvtiine 
Setese! Wevence and things, never fear- jcc tony 





rgerous 
‘word know 


‘Viomam: Nope, we're 





aout tosteam inti ing righteous retribu- 





alee care 


tion, because “the 0 acoupt it. 


Ts to regretful 


Nien surestse enemy” had no forth ek ae 


‘ube th beng, bat 


fm tr having prone 


reinarsune” Weapons capable of ‘sigan ise 





we were. 


Binghampion ex nla 
fe Ebay mgt 

Sample the ancent, ends and fously 
Ierpensive delghs the Orient. 

‘Oh, weid be a the war zope all it. But 
for ro many sailor including os of ue on 
the vinings Fetcberlae destroyer, the 
‘waraz wareonsisted of ying sever ils 
‘share and lobbing 5-pound arllery 
Shells eno targets to far aay wo see Weld 
“whack aay'tn perfect slay a people ad 
ings never faring rghteou retribution, 
breentac"tbe enemy hd no weapans pe 
tie of reaching even ot les 

‘ur bombardment was sid to be guided 
by alee named Say Flakes, who we 
“Were tld waa spoting” our fre fom 9 
Trl plane we wold never see Weal 








‘made fun at boys whe 


reaching us seven or ale!unstboyeghe 
eight miles distant as yin sso 





‘Only this time t 
talk Fiat tly 
Ihre sitimized sme 
one: Many persone pes 
Hapa Twa i wom 
harge of S.nch gun mount. My basic 
rok was to ep it bate ready. my super- 
‘ise hept ling me, Hak! On 9 od ay, 
‘een morahipmatae andy run were 
rally the mea todo alot oF danse, we 
oul rem coune af rune pz mina 
Sveral minutes ata stretah without an 
thing eine eran jammed nai 
Suachinery subd ager, burns orm 
otal cing or relly camay ears 
om Alwbama: 

"Pheer day in moments af tll delusion 
tout wbo and mhot f war thes, Ui the 
‘hanes having atoally Bi aathing 
‘vith ie une largely deeet incom 
Tents an the ob was remote Koom we 
rover waned to 





es easy now to mae ight of what we = 
= id Budd and tl de have moet 
otters arty Tremere the Bet 
{meer having Hired Hundreds and box 
‘rads round otis th gun Rous 
In ring the procs of bambardent 
frum abe decks with my buddies ding ~ 
the frig Te was gerpsingyapettingt 
‘corast af three paros the eoneusion of 
the pre ening and the neni 
Ae lang the ejected powder eating Bt 
“ng the deck the surreal ojos of the 
Shell acing avy across the water toward 
itetarget or somewhere) andthe final = 
faine jon mpc. 

Flow much damage auld rely au 
topo do Listening from ote 
smoch worse than stony Hiring the gon 

Tonk eo West rues On the sce 
‘ed one an my lich was near e 
al ettng hae. we called I~ we eat 
Derisest ruses thatthe et had deve 
ped ental shertge f guns mate 
thse dae Atlante Fleet was retusa ole 
‘he Pace Flt any mre gunners mates 
tea thetrrelura ould not be assured 
that the Inmnching athe bles New = 
sferey had inal all the gunner’ oon 
iene word 

‘Te message wne unequivocal: No gone 
‘ers mate whe could 0 much ws ight 
tatsh wae going tbe ncharged te ong 
fm trevor momntery wns at sanding 
‘Suthont Asif was datrantng bean 
But they thought the betir af nd sent 
‘3 bore w roath eal 

sen ny aot several weoks a ht 
ing aor plat Hinleum floors n us 
‘empty mins at Past Naval District 
Hondqunrers on Seamer Steet ta Bostr 

"Ataume pela just stopped going 1 
Sagared Thad olshed al Ov aalou the 
Navy had eoming 

‘Noone semi to notin 
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Waiting in ambush in 
the jungle of Vietnam 


yvnce many 
carmaitesc” There would be afew 
Seeteies an i 

ini ul hia tam ine gUck explosions as 


Claymores detonated, 


he the South Viewamen was” then sharp orders in 
sere 

‘Scruneaiai'tne wae Vietnamese, and then 

fuurence ihe bulges the rustle of bushes as 


Etre, North Vemamese 


‘ny Benniagion apartment as ll soldi red i 
crt ied let Amerany ters detoured into 
Stn ow locks South Viermamese the deep jungle. 
‘it ot n Sle, p jungl 

ven during the time f yas there, 
Lid ow tbe whale unt ony ambushes day and night, ot ek 
few hteand pecesofstuming Back at battalion headquarers the 
unas iniltCongesacwath land Unit supply erpeaot had ben 
‘wtih an fea the Casson tue waunded a ori tae they 














Aerie the South Chins Sea and ode mean fino: My 
‘nelle Sag aa tebe ell-Soeaanding ter recede 
{ry complessrat Bien Honan ie for theo, probaly benate 


Ling ink Bveawithig IT Corpe 1 ease fe fw elle gradaton 
reat miaimy tine ine arta intrbatabon My education 
Seren of Sige along the ally ald of 
Giada bodes Theldaing —Thsiemnning night mabey 
Delta was place Tony beard stout, tar wan statned nour btn 
‘a were the Cental Higa the rene the rm a Qa 
fd nporal Cay of Hue sed the La abut 0 ie rm he tneber 
Danita Zoe, What They th Csi, Quan Lal won end 
‘were jusgles mers ruta ro ranch uber te plantation ae 
pitti aphasia 
‘nd uting hough the landscape, whet mist hey ene be a ge 
‘tym of Veta was ies” ent elota Seye Th ae 
infaened yy duties there For large manson, whi ones houwed 
‘urmenibs served asalgbi” the plusaton’ Preneh aysury ad 
‘reapmns iotryaaa agro” in sear an Olympesee rimming 
elingattbeday with Esto oul Po tles and mill ne 
[Conpane It Bata, 7h Caray, Sold ace wore moe uj on 
{ut Cavalry Divison The ltCar rer trem 
was theelasic Vietnam fighting "AT Yt was in eharge of te 
Una twas one of te rst Army suppl wetn raking eure or me 
Unite to corporate helopters nto had enough cabo weapons and 
[statics Preably ne mama Weise, Carpared to bine the 
those your forme ras pervnsive as jungle, his waa pee ad ree 
She sueetant thump, thom thump, hotels ada slept st an 
‘feo rotating bids Hoy ele cold even take x ht share with 
Sipter Wecalled them wc forthe Sater heat na 83yalon drum 











fubulaerunnerson whith they ‘Ths only dill jo a Quas Lot 
landed Slicks were everywhere. ue dena gutrd duty tthe perime- 
‘Thay dalivered urino We angle, er arrea ine at might vary 
sn thay were our nto base amp, enlisted ma an the base, and there 
Ung water att have be fended a ue, 


rumunidon They slo"extncla” andrew guar Soy about vey hid 
from the jungle when ourmieson nig This cmmsted of tang up 





vas vee fale night ap eoe af he 
Tho Compagy/smintion-lke the bane th ge he base, With 
‘ahr fourine”compariea nthe our ight telanapen, we nid 
Heaton, wana wop i North Soe prety ele inthe di ad 
‘ietnaon Army's NVA) ifitew- anata was npetednconutant 
‘in into Suh Vets fe Stream a united mortar ed 


beds Ws word ti the ni kyo gt ae 
Halogncs ioe ie Cospery_ "Gres gh marie 


{nour base ep om pe 
‘ear tal sapet ftng use 
{the NVA Thee we wool ep 
tm ambush by sengig series 
‘Ghajare nines lan the rl 
‘Ghomoresyarenot hued inthe felag I never hed le be 
frend ike conventional mines but ung 
[Sven shor ns sve pound an 
‘then iat ya handler gua 
{ht sped dian af coal pete 
{thee avirtunl walling tn March 1270, nc only was my 
ssp ‘oun Vetam ive bt 20 wae my 
Fang baprened that night, two-yne Army cmmitment wen 
thom the nex day we might“nop* return o Calas on Mareh 8,1 
Cotter on the tel 1.000" wan dachaged ran te min 
‘meters any and wet upanoher Guilin onc gna: But twa 
‘inbush- Generally our daa were dine fr me One a the ranges 
Siti NWA aed Sneha thse 
‘ight nthe relative ply of day was fing wa ne ee dy, 
fiaencoreul eactend en hes ted Bs norte iet nercnlty 
speculate leershome and walking dwn San Francis 
‘tneraly npn amar atan- Marke Street nd king ot peopte 
Hn: Oue omatant activity wae obvious ta what was happening 
Seckingour bly fr ama echen Veto, wanted any 
that cane wn ectampnens dn you koe Ur war 
the nels orapping mets ooo and yoursany, huss ad 





























the rashes hat entiualy broke cut ‘eign are ig aed 8 

nue a ‘VictaanTeouliat baller fe 
Mt nights were sao uneventful eld eso nora in the United 

<and'mont fsa that ey ‘State an an unreal i Vie 


Tnatevery ow an then an WWA wit Tit anor sensations few 
Atl aor amish ste There wes ater when {returned te 
‘inure quid explana se Vermoat utd spent oe tae king 
‘Cuismoresweredetonaed, then” nthe Long Tre ear Att 
Steve sarponders in Vietnamene, ‘Nusrei What fa what 1 
fd thea thers of bose ae tne wk fret it sme wa 
[SVAetosred of the tal ta he resembled the jung was gut 
lwp jungle Wits est ight In Fen, snd dap But had no Me 
UGeinorming asquad afourmen 16. Fore Busha momeat tft 
Would inset earn, determine i wuinerabl ant gules ealeed 
{yA had bes led ota fnd- That one wae gong shoot a 
{ngounded NVA sie ho had fe Viena was usando es 
beer ubndoned daring dh igh away andl was home 





‘These our medica woul pts 
nf puten they helper back Vinee Peng ra Nai inarctor 
‘nur tase camp. tthe Unicerty of eran eho 


‘Aner mocthe wetting up snmatimen writes Seren Daye 
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